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SAFETY  TREADS  Serial  No.  4E 


Safety  to  Life ! 

Important  Message  to  Architects 


Surely  you  know  that  the  most  serious  problem 
in  “Safety  First”  work  is  the  reduction  of  the  great 
number  of  casualties  due  to  slipping.  (Last  year  in 
Chicago  154  people  were  killed  by  this  cause  and 
only  8 in  burning  buildings.) 

Such  casualties  are  caused  by  the  use  of  cast  iron, 
steel,  and  other  unsafe  materials  for  tread  surfaces. 

You  can  do  a large  part  in  reducing  slip- 
ping hazards. 

Instead  of  iron  and  steel  for  stair  treads  and  no- 
sings, floor  plates,  trench  covers,  drainage  gratings, 
door  saddles,  and  similar  tread  surfaces,  you  should 
use  an  effective  and  durable  anti-slip  material. 


“FERALUN”  is  iron  with  abrasive  grit  embed- 
ded in  the  wearing  surface.  It  prevents  slipping 
and  remains  effective  for  a long  time  (5  to  8 years 
in  New  York  Subway  Station  Stairs). 

Do  not  hesitate  to  specify  “FERALUN.”  It  is 
specified  and  used  exclusively  by  many  of  the 
largest  industrial  and  public  utility  corporations, 
as  well  as  by  leading  architects,  engineers,  and 
building  superintendents. 

We  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you,  and  trust 
you  will  join  in  the  concerted  movement  to  elimi- 
nate the  inexcusable  slipping  hazard. 

Yours  for  safety, 


American  Abrasive  Metals  Co. 

SO  nhnrf'h  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Photograph  by  Ben  J.  Lubschez 

The  Lincoln  Monument  at  Washington.  Very  Much  as  it  Will  Appear  When  Finally  Completed 
“As  I would  not  be  a slave,  so  would  I not  be  a master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of 

the  difference,  is  no  democracy.” — Abraham  Lincoln 


St.  Gaudens’  Lincoln 
Photograph  copyrighted  1909  by  J.  E.  Yoreman 
Courtesy  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 


Barnard’s  Lincoln 

Photograph  copyrighted  by  the  Perry  Studio,  New  York 


The  Barnard  Lincoln  to  Go  to  London 

IN  THE  discussion  aroused  over  the  proposal  to  send  to  London  a replica  of  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard,  the  arguments  for  and  against  have  been  nowhere  brought 
forward  with  greater  clearness  than  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  From  these  editorials  we  reprint,  on  the  following  page,  such 
portions  as  are  possible  within  the  space  limits  at  our  disposal,  although  each  argument  is  so 
carefully  built  up  as  to  suffer  somewhat  by  abridgment.  While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  writers’ 
names  are  unknown,  since  the  personal  equation,  as  it  rests  upon  a general  attitude,  should 
always  be  known  in  valuing  a criticism,  these  two  opinions  are  so  synthetic  of  the  general  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  as  to  lose  less  in  their  anonymity  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  British  Parliament  have  now  accepted  the  Barnard  replica. 
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Which  Lincoln  Shall  We  Send? 

From  the  Philadelphia  North  American 


On  Monuments 

From  the  New  York  Tribune 


In  the  controversy  over  the  statue  of  Lincoln  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  in  London,  much  heat  has  been 
expended  in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  production  as  a 
portrait.  This  is  natural  and  proper.  The  sculptor’s  un- 
couth conception  of  his  subject  offers  a point  of  attack  as 
vulnerable  as  it  is  obvious.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  invitation  to  criticism.  This  episode  revives  in  acute 
form  the  whole  question  of  what  we  can  only  describe  as 
artistic  manners.  These — if  the  testimony  of  civilized 
peoples  in  all  ages  is  worth  anything — are  explicit  on  the 
dignity  essential  to  a public  monument.  Consider  the 
largeness,  the  grandeur,  of  every  great  statue  that  has 
really  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Consider  the  majestic, 
impersonal  character  of  Greek  sculpture  and  the  severe 
stateliness  of  Roman,  the  nobility  superadded  to  the 
realism  of  heroic  statuary  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
the  measured,  orderly  style  predominant  in  modern  France. 
This  uniform  tendency  through  the  historic  schools  has 
never  been  determined  by  any  vulgar  triumph  of  academic 
formulas  over  individual  creative  genius.  It  has  expressed, 
simply,  mankind’s  innate  sense  of  things,  the  natural 
human  conviction  that  a public  monument,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  statue  in  a private  gallery  or  from  the 
purely  decorative  work  of  art,  should  be,  above  all  things, 
monumental. 

We  are  not  playing  with  words,  bringing  “monumental” 
forward  as  a sort  of  esoteric  mumbo  jumbo,  behind  which 
we  might  mean  anything  we  chose.  This  particular  word 
has  not  only  a fixed  meaning,  but  certain  inalienable 
associations.  The  same  lexicographer  who  defines  a monu- 
ment as  “anything  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
person  or  an  event,”  is  careful  to  indicate  that  what  is 
“monumental”  is,  among  other  things,  “impressive,” 
thus  recognizing  the  eternal  play  of  that  universal  instinct 
to  which  we  have  referred.  How  clearly  the  poets  drive  at 
this  point!  How  consistently  they  portray  their  hero  with 
an  effort  to  detach  him  from  his  ordinary  surroundings,  to 
charge  their  every  stroke  with  at  once  the  truest  and  the 
loftiest  meaning,  to  free  the  core  of  his  character  from  petty 
details,  to  synthesize  his  traits  and  thereby  to  simplify 
them — to  idealize  him,  in  a word,  and  by  virtue  of  so  doing 
to  make  immediately  comprehensible  to  the  world,  not 
alone  his  outward  seeming,  but  the  very  soul  of  him. 

It  is,  then,  not  alone  because  Mr.  Barnard’s  Lincoln  is 
revolting  as  a portrait  that  . . . the  donor  of  the  bronze, 
should  . . . ponder,  also,  this  large  question  of  artistic 
manners,  this  principle  of  framing  a public  memorial  with 
a decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  for  the 
unchanging  traditions  of  a special  form  of  art.  He  is  known 
as  a collector  of  old  masters,  a connoisseur  of  fine  things. 
Let  him,  in  that  capacity,  ask  himself  which  statue  comes 
the  nearer  to  matching  the  Lincoln  of  Lowell’s  ode — 
Barnard’s  or  the  masterpiece  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  Chicago, 
a replica  of  which  could  surely  be  procured.  Before  which 
one  of  them  will  the  people  of  Great  Britain  pause  in 
recognition  of  the  true  representative  of  this  country  in 
the  Civil  War,  set  before  them  purged  of  all  unimportant 
traits,  made  manifest  in  truly  heroic  mould — a figure  not 
of  Illinois  and  yesterday,  but  of  America  and  all  time? 


If  a Lincoln  is  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of  those  vener- 
able walls  (London),  by  all  means  let  it  be  Barnard’s 
Lincoln.  Not  because  it  is  Barnard’s — but  because  it  prob- 
ably is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  that  rarest  of 
achievements  in  imagery — the  exposition  in  one  figure  of 
both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  stature  of  the  subject. 

If  there  is  to  be  shown  in  the  land  of  Magna  Charta  a 
likeness  of  the  great  apostle  of  freedom,  let  it  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  a real  one. 

For  if  ever  there  lived  a man  who  hated  even  the  small 
and  commonly  overlooked  deceptions,  that  man  was 
Lincoln.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a personality  more 
free  from  any  desire  to  look  or  seem  what  it  was  not. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  bases  of  his  greatness  that  he  had  no 
affectation  of  voice,  glance,  or  manner.  The  very  essence  of 
his  nobility  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  complacent  acceptance 
of  his  gnarled  physical  nature.  It  was  this  as  much  as 
anything  else  that  lent  force  and  power  to  him. 

Already  the  world  is  overweighted  with  sand-papered 
“ideal”  effigies  of  men  and  women  whose  work  and  worth 
make  them  worthy  of  such  perpetuation. 

Why  any  American  should — how  any  American  could — 
object  to  the  setting  up  in  other  lands  of  this  real  likeness  is 
not  easy  to  understand. 

If  it  be  that  the  showing  of  big  bony  hands,  broadened 
and  toughened  by  grasping  the  ax  and  lifting  heavy 
burdens,  should  displease  peers  whose  manual  digits  are 
soft  and  tapering,  let  it  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
common  people  Lincoln  loved  and  blessed  are  themselves 
possessed  of  hands  akin  to  this  kind  and  that  their  hearts 
must  be  quickened  and  their  souls  uplifted  by  the  sight  of 
such  in  one  whose  name  is  immortal 

If  the  idea  of  these  objectors  is  to  export  some  fictional 
figure  expressive  of  freedom,  let  them  plead  for  an  idealized 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  which  will  mean  just  as  much  in  front 
of  the  houses  of  Parliament  as  it  does  on  the  quarters  and 
halves  and  dollars  of  our  national  currency.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  send  a Lincoln  to  voice  silently  the  meaning  of 
f reedom,  let  us  send  that  Lincoln  who  lived  its  meaning  and 
through  whom  the  God  of  freedom  made  manifest  to  man- 
kind the  essentials  of  democratic  personality. 

The  very  fact  that  Barnard’s  Lincoln  does  accentuate 
the  homeliness  and  soul-kinship  of  the  man  is  the  best 
argument  in  behalf  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
that  which  makes  of  this  unique  likeness  an  inspiring  and 
enthusing  influence.  For  a majority  of  those  who  will  pause 
before  it  in  London  will  be  homely  men,  and  made  more  so 
by  years  of  toil  and  struggling.  And  these  may  be  led  by 
this  Lincoln  to  a larger,  truer  estimate  of  their  own  and 
their  children’s  possibilities.  . . . 

On  that  face  and  in  that  figure,  as  Barnard  has  preserved 
them  for  all  time,  is  written  enough  to  tell  the  most  igno- 
rant peasant  something  worth  knowing  about  the  humanity 
of  democracy.  If  this  is  not  the  purpose  behind  such  a gift, 
then  let  the  gift  remain  ungiven.  And  if  there  be  any  higher 
purpose,  let  some  spokesman  step  forth  to  outline  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  expressed. 


